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THE BIRDS. 


I'll say a few words about some of the birds 
That inhabit this “ Land of the free ;” 

To tell every kind, I fear I should find 
A task much.too mighty for me. 

Come Robin and Wren, come Cock and come Hen, 
And Sparrow, attend to my call! 

Come Goldfinch and Linnet, and all that are in it, 
Come out cf the grove, one and all! 


Hard by in a bush, see Blackbird and Thrush, 
Who warble their song of delight ; 
The Magpie and Jay have so much to say, 
That they may not part till they fight. 
The Raven and Crow, as singers, I know, 
Were never for sweetness much named ; 
The Owl and the Hawk have no musical talk, 
As the Pigeon and Dove so far-famed. 
The Eagle on high, or the Rook, cannot vie 
In song with the Birds of the Grove ; ‘ 
But each in their kind have notes, you will find, 
To sing to their Offspring of Love. 
And so of all feather I’ve jumbled together ; 
And yet more than half are left out ; 
The Swallow and Martin I must name ere parting, 
But Water-Birds say nought about. 
{Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 
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SABBATH SCHOOLS IN THE WEST INDIES, 


Extract of a Letter from the Pastor of an Episcopal So- 
ciety oa icine of Boston, to PA indy School of 
his charge, dated 

REDERICKSTED, ST. Crorx, Jan. 15, 1841. 

My Dear Children,—I have often thought of 
you since I have been residing in this distant Is- 
land, and have occasionally met with some in- 
teresting facts which I know you would be pleas- 
ed to hear. I thought at one time that I would 
try to remember them, and relate them to you, 
when by God’s blessing I shall be permitted to 
see you again. But perhaps I might forget 
them, and perhaps you would be happy to re- 
ceive a letter from your old friend and pastor. 

The first Sunday after I left you, I was on board 

the ship. There were several fine looking lads, 

who were on their first voyage as sailors. I 

doubt if any of them had ever attended the Sab- 

bath School ; for] noticed that they were very. 
gay and frolicksome, and seemed to be entirely 
unconscious that it was God’s holy day. Sun- 
day is the only day in which the poor sailor has 
any leisure, and therefore almost every one oc- 
cupies its hours, in mending and washing his 
clothes, reading books of entertainment, or lis- 
tening to amusing stories, which one and anoth- 
er tell when they sit down in a circle on the 
ship’s forecastle. 1 did not see any of them 
reading his Bible, though I have no doubt that 
their fond mothers and sisters had taken care to 
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put one in each of their chests. Oh! how sorry 
it would make pious mothers, if they could see 
the dear sailor boys to whom they gave so many 
precious counsels, and for whom they pray so 
fervently—on a Sunday at sea! I hope none of 
you dear children will ever be exposed to a sail- 
or’s temptation to profane the holy Sabbath, or 
that, if you were in riper age to have your “home 
upon the mountain wave,” you will never forget 
that he who rules the storm sias said, ‘* Thou 
shalt keep Holy the Sabbath “ay.” ITwasinthe 
ship four weeks exactly, and arrived at this Is- 
land on Monday the 23d of November. Every 
thing looked strange to me, particularly the num- 
ber of blacks; men, womea and children that J] 
saw on the shore; most of them were shockingly 
dirty and ragged. There are on this Island 
about 24,000 slaves, and abou®2,200 free people. 
The Island is a colony of the kingdom of Den- 
mark in Europe. The Danish laws are very 
merciful and protective towards the slaves. The 
government has recently caused nine large and 
commodious school houses or chapels to be built 
at convenient distances in various parts of the 
Island, and provided them with pious Moravian 
ministers as teachers. 'To these school-houses, 
the owners of the young slaves are required by 
law to send them 4 hours a day through the 
week, and on Sundays all the slaves, old and 
young, are to attend Divine service at these 
chapels, under the ministry ®f the Moravian 
clergymen. This plan is no# yet fully carried 
into effect. What a blessing it will be to the 
poor slaves! Hitherto they have had no place 
of worship which they coull attend. A few 
went into the two villages which are situated at 
either extremity of the Island; but there are not 
churches enough in these villages to accommo- 
date one in ten of the population. Hence mul- 
titudes of these poor negroes, whose souls are as 
precious as yours, have never heard of a Saviour, 
or if they have learned his name have never had 
opportunity to hear how he had died for their 
redemption. They are very happy, I assure 
you, in the anticipation of these expected priv- 
ileges. One pious gentleman who has a planta- 
tion, and owns about 90 negroes, has prepared 
a nice school room for them on his estate, and 
on Sunday mornings devotes himself one or 
two hours to their instruction. He gives them 
leave to ring the bell for the school to assemble, 
at as early an hour in the morning as they please! 
And when do you think they ring it? Do you 
suppose they wait until after breakfast? Oh no! 
They ring the bell of their own accord, at day 
light! and when their master goes in to teach 
them, they are all in their places. I am afraid if 
you were left to ring the bell for the school to 
come together, it would not be heard so early in 
the morning! Even now, though the hour for 
your school to commence is so late, many of you 
are not found in your places. Do you not re- 
member that of old, when the children of Israel 
became negligent of religious instruction, God 
‘“‘removed their teachers out of their sight?” 
And afterwards, when they set at naught the 
doctrines of the cross, how he commissioned his 
ministers to say tothem, “The kingdom of 
God istaken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof? God is not 
that weak and doting parent, who continues to 
offer his children favors which they persist in 
refusing. These poor benighted negroes are 
about to be endowed with the blessings of the 
(iospel. Take heed, lest in anger at your in- 
difference to their value, God be tempted to 








withdraw them from you! There is an Episco- 
pal church in this village where I am spending 
the winter, and a very interesting Sunday School 
connected with it. On Wednesday evening 
next after my arrival, as I was strolling about 
town I observed that the church was lighted; so 
I ventured in; it was a meeting of the Sunday 
School teachers. They assemble once in every 
week. They were studying together the lesson 
for the following Sunday. They consisted of 
various orders and ranks of people—the rich and 
the poor, the white and the colored gentlemen 
and ladies from plantations in the country, and 
poor mechanics and laborers from their work- 
shops in the village. They interchanged their 
thoughts on the passage of Scripture before 
them with the greatest freedom. It was to me 
a most refreshing meeting. ‘There were 65 per- 
sons present, all of whom are teachers in the 
Sabbath School. 

The Sunday School was such as one would 
expect who had seen this numerous company of 
devoted teachers. There are 620 scholars in 
the school! During divine service all the color- 
ed children were crowded into the gallery, and just 
before the sermon they singa hymn. They cannot 
all read, but many who cannot, know a large num- 
ber of the hymns by rote. I wish you could 
hearthem sing! It is the most interesting music 
to which I ever listened. They are neither so 
bold as to strain their voices above the natural 
compass, nor so shamefaced, as merely to mur- 
mur out the words. There is the most perfect 
propriety and harmony of tone in the whole per- 
formance. On Christmas day, they sung, “Hark! 
the herald angels sing,” and they did really seem 
to enter into the juyous spirit of the occasion. 
The first Sunday in January was their Sunday 
School anniversary; a day on which those who 
have been diligent and attentive receive a pres- 
ent of a suitable religious book. The congre- 
gation dispersed after service, and the children 
came down from the gallery, and took their 
places with their teachers in their pews, and the 
church actually seemed as full as if no one had 
gone out. At the request of their pastor, I made 
a few remarks to them before the presents were 
given out. I wish I could always have as atten- 
tive hearers,—it was a pleasure to address them. 
If the children of my own Sunday School had 
been here, I should have asked them to observe 
how quiet and eager to hear, these little West 
India children were. One of the scholars of 
this school met me the other day, and told me 
how happy he was in having learned to read. 
He took his prayer-book from his pocket, and 
showed me his name written in it. He values 
it very much, and carries it with him wherever 
he goes. This youth, about 20 years old, is a 
poor slave who has learned to read entirely at. 
the Sabbath School. 
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WRITING ANSWERS. 


We have recently seen a little book, in which 
a girl nine years of age is in the habit of writing 
answers to all the questions of her Sabbath School 
lessons. She uses Newcomb’s Questions, and 
studies her lessons according te the directions 
given in the preface. She first commits the pas- 
sage to memory, then studies the answer to each 
question, consults the referenees, and from them 
makes out, in her own language, what she sup- 
poses to be the right answer, and enters it in 
her little book. When she has studied the les- 
son in this way, she shows her answers to her 
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father, who aids her in correcting them, if they 
need it. She then goes over the lesson again, 
and commits all her answers tomemory. __ 

There are many advantages in this practice. 
In the first place, it secures a thorough prepara- 
tion of the lesson. It is very seldom that this 
youth is unprepared to answer the questions of 
her teacher. Again, it is well adapted to se- 
cure a correct understanding of the lesson. 
Another advantage is, the mental discipline it 
affords. No one, who has not tried the experi- 
ment, can be aware of the exercise it will give 
to all the faculties of the mind. The attention, 
the judgment, the memory, the whole mind must 
be closely fixed on the subject, in order to ob- 
tain an answer that one would be willing to enter 
in his book. 

We commend this subject to the attention of 
all the members of our schools, and to parents. 

We were munch interested in examining the 
little book of answers, mentioned above. Every 
page exhibited improvement in the writing and 
in the language in which the answers were ex- 
pressed. This youth can hardly engage in an 
exercise more improving to her mind; and it is 
hoped that it will prove beneficial also to her 
heart.—S. S. Visiter. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








ELEPHANTS IN LIBERIA. 
Within the last few years, many elephants 


have been seen in the vicinity of the Colony, and |- 


some killed by the Colonists. The country 
where they abound is east of the mountain range. 
Should their visits become so frequent to the 
Colony as to be annoying, we doubt not that the 
Liberians will soon find means to destroy them, 
and hunt them as a source of profit. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Taylor, dated 


Warre Puains, Oct. 9th, 1840. 
The Elephant.—A very large elephant has 
been within the precincts of the town of Mills- 
burg, for four or five days. He came into the 
town and strutted about as it suited him, destroy- 
ing gréat quantities of cassada and plantains. 
He went up on the top of Mr. Kennedy’s hill, 
and there raised his ears, and waved his pro- 
boscis, as though he bid defiance to the whole 
town. He exhibited himself as long as he sup- 
posed they would be pleased to look at him, and 
then turned off like a small house and went into 
the swamp. Several men then followed him; 
but the sagacity, as well as the terrific appear- 
ance of the animal, prevented their approaching 
him sufficiently close in safety to shoot him. 
The bushes and weeds were so very thick thatit 
was impossible to retreat, if the elephant pur- 
sued. At one time, they came so close to him, 
as that when he pulled up a sapling and threw 
it aside to clear away a place around him, the 
boughs fell about their heads; and they had to 
drop their guns, and creep into a thick bunch of 
thorns, &c. to avoid his quick, and fierce pene- 
trating gaze. Brother Harris told me that he 
was at one time so near him as to see distinctly 
his small eye, and to judge of the size of his 
tusks. He says, he expected every moment 
when the elephant would discover him, and reach 
out his snout and pull him out from his hiding 
place, or sweep round the bush and cover him 
up and walk over him and mash him to death. 
But his majesty was pleased to turn in another 
direction, and he was thus providentially saved 
from a horrible death. After being thus inter- 
rupted and fired upon in the course of the day, 
he concluded to retire; and taking the road that 
leads to Gatoomba’s, he made his exit under 
cover of the night. I have heard some strange 
conjectures and superstitions relative to this 
creature’s appearance in the place; the most 
ridiculous of all is, that it is Gay himself, turned 
into an elephant, and come to the place to avenge 
his enemies.” —African paper. 
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Written for the Youth’s Compaition. 
THE SLIGHTED ONE, 
BY FRANCES. 

**‘ Mother,” said Caroline Smith, as she ran 
into the house from school all out of breath, 
** Almost all the girls in my class have had par- 
ties, and I have been invited to every one of 
them. Now TI think it is my turn. May I not 
have one, mother?”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied Mrs. Smith. ‘I have no ob- 
jections if your father is willing; and I presume 
he will give his consent.” 

‘* Well, 1 will ask him this evening; and if he 
thinks it is well, may I ask the girls to- 
morrow?” 

“Yes,” replied her mother. 

“Then Caroline, looking gratified with her 
success, said, “I “me not ask all the girls that 
Susan Potter did.* 

‘Why not?” asked her mother, ‘“ Will they 
be too many?” 

“Qh no,” Caroline replied, “none too many, 
if they were all such as I like, but Susan asked 
every girl in the class, even Abby Grey, and 
Mary Doane. 

‘* And why do you not wish to invite those?” 
asked Mrs. Smith. 

‘‘ Why, mother, they are the meanest dress- 
ing girls you ever saw. ‘They scarcely ever go 
to any of the parties, for only few of the girls 
will ask them.” 

*‘ That is no reason,” said Mrs. Smith, “ why 
you should not give them an invitation to yours, 
and it is a suffcient reason why you should ask 
them. Always, my daughter, treat those with 
the most attention, who are most liable to neg- 
lect from others. It is certainly much more 
amiable, and perfectly just. I have thought, 
Caroline, that there was sympathy enough in 
your heart to make you feel for their unfortu- 
nate condition, and try to make them happy, 
even if it were only for a single day, by inviting 
them politely and affectionately to visit you.” 

‘* But, mother, I wanted to have two or three 
of the girls that go to singing school, and they 
would think strange to see girls dressed like 
Abby Grey. And I guess they would wonder 
where I got acquainted with such paddy-like 
looking girls.” 

** Hush, Caroline!” said Mrs. Smith, in a re- 
proving tone. “It grieves me to hear you 
speak so of these poor girls. You have said re- 
peatedly, that they were very respectable—that 
they got their lessons well—obeyed the teachers, 
were always pleasant and kind, and only a few 
days ago you told me that Abby Grey was the 
prettiest girl in school. And now are you un- 
willing they should visit you with the other girls, 
only because their parents are poor, and cannot 
buy them fine clothes?” 

Caroline did not speak, and here the subject 
rested, until Mr. Smith came to tea. Caroline 
then immediately obtained her father’s permis- 
sion to have a party, and her mother said, 

**Remember, Caroline, I wish you to invite 
Abby Grey and Mary Doane, and do it very po- 
litely too.” 

Caroline looked perfectly pleasant, but secret- 
ly determined not to ask them, if she could con- 
trive any way to satisfy her mother. Whenshe 
went to her room, she drew a chair close to her 
table, placed both elbows upon it, rested her ch 
upon the palms of her hands, and began to think 
what sort of arrangements she could make. 
First she thought she would request some girl in 
one of the other classes, to invite them first to 
visit her, so that when she asked them, they 
might be engaged. But she could not think of 
any one whom she could trust, and she would 
not have the girls hear of it for any thing; and 
if her mother should find it out, that would be 





worse than all the rest. Next, she thought she 
would ask them very handsomely, and offer 
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them each a dress of her oWn to wear, but she 





feared they would resent the offer, and after 
thinking of several other platis with as little suc- 
cess, she concluded that she must ask them, and 
soon retired, very much out of humor. The 
next morning going to school, she overtook 
Abby Grey, who said in a very pleasant voice, 
‘Good morning, Caroline,” and the civility was 
returned—or partially returned by a cold, and 
scarcely audible ‘“‘good morning,” from Caro- 
line, as she hurried by as fast as she could walk. 
Abby felt somewhat injured, but trying not to 
think anything about it, she stepped along as 
pleasantly and happily as before. Caroline got 
to school in season to ask almost all the girls 
before the teacher came; and when she had in- 
vited every one there except Abby, she went to 
her with a very unpleasant look, and said, “‘ Ab- 
by, Iam going to have a party this afternoon, 
will you come?” 

This was too much for her feelings, and she 
could scarcely say, ‘“‘ Thank you, but do not 
think it will be convenient,” before the tears 
came. ‘Two or three of the girls who were 
there, and heard this peculiar invitation’ went to 
Abby and led her away. Soon others followed, 
and Abby felt that she had friends enough if 
Caroline had slighted her. She did not tell 
them as some girls would have done, how Caro- 
line had passed her on her way to school. She 
did not wish to injure Caroline in the opinions of 
her classmates. Before long Mary Doane came 
in, and Caroline invited her in precisely the 
same language, as she did Abby. Mary hesi- 
tated a few seconds before she replied; then 
said, “I don’t know. It is customary for peo- 
ple in giving invitations, if they wish their friends 
to come to say so. That they should be happy, 
or something else—but you have not expressed 
by look, word or action, the slightest wish that 
I should come. I do not consider such an invi- 
tation worth any thing at all; and if you have 
given them allin that way, your party will be 
small.” So she went out in the yard, and join- 
ed a group, of which Abby was the centre, and 
told her story. Then the girls felt still more 
angry with Caroline, and some said they would 
not go, and as the murmur went round, an- 
other and another, until almost all resolved the 
would not go. But Abby and Mary said they had 
better go and enjoy themselves. Caroline would 
feel very bad, not to have the number she wish- 
ed. Some girls 1 know would have been glad 
in such @ case to have heard their mates say 
they would not go, and would have said all they 
could to have persuaded them not to go; but Ab- 
by and Mary were more amiable than this, and 
their class mates all saw it, and loved them so 
much the better. The teacher came—a word 
went round the circle and they separated. 

As soon as school closed, Caroline hurried 
away, not doubting but every one she wanted 
would be at her house in good season. She 
dressed herself very handsomely, and took her 
seat in the parlor in readiness for them. It was 
very late before any one came; then there were 
only six.or seven out of eighteen of her class- 
mates whom she had expected. The girls from 
singing school came in soon after, but Caroline 
wondered very much that no more came from 
her own school. At length she overheard one 
of the girls saying to another very low, that 
when she came by Mr. Greys, she saw almost 
all the class in the garden, and they were all 
talking and laughing as if they were as happy 
as they possibly could be. She said moreover, 
in reply to the question if Abby invited them in 
revenge to Caroline, that she did not know they 
were coming until they reached the door. That 


they had remained a few minutes after school, 
and consulted with each other about visiting Car- 
oline, and at last concluded to visit Abby instead. 

Perhaps you can imagine how Caroline felt 
when she heard this; and if her looks indicated 





her feelings she must have felt very unpleasant- 


































| ly indeed, for she turned almost pale and scarce- 
- ly smiled all the rest of the afternoon. She | per, but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall 
thought they were very impolite and unjust; bat | find mercy.” From that hour the boy’s prayer 
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I shall not say what I think about it. My read- 
ers must judge for themselves. I will say, that 
those who visited Abby had a very agreeable 
time. All said they never enjoyed themselves 
better in their lives, while with Caroline’s party 
it was just the reverse. Caroline felt that she 
was the only slighted one; and although it was 
avery severe trial to her, it was the cause of 
much good. It humbled her. It enabled her to 
see the folly of making dress a distinction, and 
to live above it. It taught her to pity and love 
the poor and unfortunate, and to watch her- 
self constantly, and live so as never to find her- 
self again, in any circumstances, the only slight- 
ed one. 
North Brookfield, Mass. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BOY WHO PRAYED FOR HIS FATHER. 


There is a boy in Boston, whom I have known 
about four years; he is now about eleven years 
old. When he was about seven years old I be- 
came quite interested in him and took pains to 
get himintoschool. He was said to be too old for 
the Primary school, but was not qualified for 
the Grammar school; therefore I found it to be 
quite a task to secure my object, but I have 
been well paid for my trouble. Since that time, 
this boy has been brought very near to the 
grave, not only by sickness but by casualty. 
He has been taught by his good mother to re- 
member his Creator, and to avoid evil company 
and evil habits, especially Intemperance. His fa- 
ther, although a professor of religion, was ac- 
customed to take his glass pretty often; and al- 
though perhaps he never got drunk, it was very 

lain to be seen that the man was injuring him- 
self and family; and the boy could not help no- 
ticing the anguish of his mother on that account. 

Some friends had often tried to lead the man 
in the right way, but promises of amendment 
were often broken, and deep solicitude was felt 
for the poor man; and it is presumed that there 
was but one who felt more tenderly on the sub- 
ject than this boy. The family altar had been 
neglected just half the time; but whenever the 
family engaged in the worship of God, the chil- 
dren were taught to read the prayers which they 
had learned. On one occasion, this boy omitted 
the usual form, and gave vent to the overflow- 
ings of his heart in words something like the fol- 
lowing: ‘* O Lord, bless my dear father, and keep 
him from the Grog shop,” &c. Once when the 
children were going to bed, the father went 
with them, and again heard the prayer of his 
boy, which excited him so much that he reprov- 
ed his boy for offering such a prayer. But the 
providence of God was working in various ways, 
to bring the man back from his wanderings. He 

attended a religious meeting not long after, where 


words; ‘‘ He that covereth his sins shall not pros- 
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has been answered, and his dear father has been 
kept from the Grog shop. 

Months have passed away, and clusters of 
happy fruits continue to grow on the tree of To- 
tal Abstinence. T. 
Boston, May 6, 1841. 


LEARNING TO THINK. 


‘*Here, Charles! Stop a moment, will you? 
I want to speak with you.” 

“I can’t a while now, Henry; for I hav’nt had 
a run with my hoop a long time.” 

‘‘ But I want to tell you something. Here! I 
hav’nt seen you since you came back from the 
country. Your iron hoop runs along this hard 
ground capitally. Can you. teil what it is that 
makes it go along so famously?” 

‘‘ What it is! To be sureI can. It is my 
stick. The harder I hit it the faster it goes.” 
‘‘But hit this post as hard as you like with 
your stick, and it will not stir from the place 
where it stands.” ; 

‘No! that is because it is stuck fast in the 
ground.” 

“Yonder is a post lying down in the road; 
hit that, then, with your stick, and see if it will 
run along like your hoop.” 

‘**T know it will not, because it is so heavy; it 
is of no use to hit that.” 

‘¢ Well, then, here is my pocket handkerchief; 
let us see how you can knock that along. Sure- 
ly that will not be too heavy for you.” 
**No; but it will be too light, though! 
handkerchief would not run along at all.” 
‘** The post is too heavy, and the pocket hand- 
kerchief is too light; you are hard to please; 
but suppose I put a big stone in the handker- 
chief, and make it heavier, will you bowl it 
along then with your stick?” 

*¢ No, that I could not.” 

‘* And why not?” 

‘* Why, because—because it wouldn’t run 
along at all.” 

‘But can you tell me the reason why it will 
not run along at all?” 

“No, I can’t; I never thought about it.” 

‘*T dare say not; for we boys very seldom do 
think about anything but our play, unless we are 
obliged to do it. But now let me tell you what 
I wanted to say to you.” 

** Ay, do, and then I'll be off again, for yon- 
der is Edwin Palmer, with his hoop, and I want 
to join him. What is it?” 

‘* Why do you know that I am LEARNING TO 
THINK.” 

‘¢ Learning to think! I never heard of such a 
thing.” 

‘*T dare say not; but, for all that, I only wish 
that I had begun.years ago. I have learned 
more the last three months than I did all last 
year, I am sure.” 

‘* But where’s the good of learning to think?” 

‘* Where’s the good! What a question! But 
I dare say that I should have asked it myself, 
three months ago, and therefore I ought not to 
be surprised at you. If people had not thought 
about things, we should never have had the com- 
forts and pleasures we now enjoy; the food we 
eat, the clothes we wear, the houses we live in, 
have all been the subject of much thought; aye, 
and our very plays too. Why does the peg top 
spin, the ball bounce, the humming top make a 
noise, and the kite fly in the air? [ hardly think 
yon can answer me one of these questions. 
Now, if you had learned to think, you would be 
able to answer them all.” 

* Should I?” 

‘Yes, that you would; but instead of being 
able to answer them now, you cannot tell me, I 
dare say, why a battledoor will not fly in the 


The 





the remarks offered were founded upon these 






“It is too heavy, a great deal!” 
‘Too heavy! Why, a large kite is as heavy 

as two battledoors; so that cannot be the rea- 

son.” 

‘*T can’t say, then!” 

‘‘And for that very reason you should learn 
to think. Now try to find out why your kite 
does not go up higher in the air when you have 
let out all your string.” 

‘‘ Because the string holds it fast, and keeps 
it from going up higher.” 

‘Then how is it that, if your string breaks, 
instead of your kite going up higher, it comes 
tumbling down directly?” 

“TI can’t tell that, 1 am sure. Can you?” 

‘¢ Yes, I can, and a hundred other things that 
three months ago, I knew nothing about. I am 
older than you, and ought to know more; but if 
you would learn to think, what is now hard to 
you to understand would soon become easy. 
Thinking people have a great advantage over 
others, for they are much wiser; they can give 
better advice, and assist others; for they know 


time when to do them. If you wanted to know 
how many grains of corn there are in a bag of 
wheat, how should you find it out?” 
** Count them to be sure.” 
‘* That would be one way, but not the way a 
thinking person would set about it. Why, if 
you counted two hundred every minute, and 
kept it up day and night for a whole week, you 
would hardly be able to get through your task.” 
*“*How would you set aboyt it, then? It’sa 
puzzle to me how it could be done without 
counting.” 
‘‘T would first weigh an ounce of wheat out 
of the bag, and count the number of grains in 
that ounce. Then I would weigh the whole 
bag together, to see how many ounces there 
were in all. If, after that, I multiplied the 
number of grains in one ounce by the number 
of ounces in the whole bag, it would give me the 
exact amount of grains altoyether; and this 
might be done, if a large pair of scales were 
near, in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour.” 
“I should never have thought of that plan, 
however; but what’s the use of learning to count 
the grains in a bag of wheat? 
‘* Just the same use as there is in learning to 
do a sum; it teaches us to reckon in the quick- 
est and best way. There would be no good in 
a boy learning the alphabet, only that it enables 
him to read after; and there would be but little 
advantage in learning to write copies in a copy 
book, if it did not fit us to write letters, bills of 
parcels, and other things, all through our lives 
after.” 
‘* Well, that plan of counting the grains is a 
capital one.” 
‘It was not hit upon without thought, depend 
upon it. Sometime ago, I heard of a thought- 
less cottager, who, seeing that a crop of grass 
had grown on the old thatch of his cottage, tried 
all manner of contrivances to get a cow that be- 
longed to him up to the roof of his cottage, to 
eat the grass!” 
*¢ And how did he manage it at last?” 
‘* Why, a neighbor of his, who had learned to 
think, told him, that though he could not get the 
cow up to the grass, yet he might, perhaps, man- 
age to cut the grass, and bring it down to the 
cow; and this plan was adopted without diffi- 
culty.” 

‘* Ah! ah! ah! 
must have been.” 

‘He had never learned to think. I read a 
story yesterday about a mischievous monkey, 
that, after doing much damage, ran up a thin 
tall tree, and took shelter in the top branches. 
Two men undertook to catch him. One of 
them had learned to think, and the other had 
not. The thoughtless man climbed up the tree 
as far as he could; but he was obliged to come 


What a foolish cottager he 





air as well as a kite. It is something of the 
same form; why will it not rise in the air?” 


down again, for the thin branches would not 


the best way of doing things, and the proper © 
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bear his weight. The thinker then stepped for- 
ward, but instead of climbing the tree, he set to 
work busily with his axe, and soon brought 
down the tree and the mischievous monkey to 
the ground.” 

‘Capital! capital! So poor pug was taken 
at last. I begin to have a notion that ‘learning 
to think ’ is a capital thing, and I should like to 
talk a little more with you about it another 
time.” 

‘‘ Well, then, be off with your hoop now, for I 
see that Palmer ia waiting for you. No doubt } 
shall see you to-morrow, and then ‘learning to 
think’ shall be the subject of our conversation.” 

[London Child’s Companion. 
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OLD STORIES. 


Young folks are very fond of stories; and many old 
people, too, like to hear something new. There was, a 
great many years ago, a city where the people that lived 
there, and the strangers that visited the city, spent 
their time in nothing else but to tell or hear some new 
thing. But it is not certain that any thing is good be- 
cause it is new. We think old things are sometimes 
better than new ; and there are some old stories, which 
are more interesting than any new ones that can be 
told. So we shall begin this week to tell some old sto- 
ries ; and if we find our kind little readers are pleased 
with them, we may continue them for some time; for, 
they must know that a great many things have happen- 
ed since the world began; and it would take a great 
while for us to tell all the old stories we have heard. 

Well, we will begin away back, with the oldest 
story we can think of. There was a time when this 
world had no such regular beautiful shape as it now has, 
but was a rude heap of earth and water; and there was 
nothing upon it. There were no trees, no grass, no 
flowers, no birds, no beasts, no men. And then it was 
all dark, like the black dark night; for there was no 
light. And now, we want to have you picture out be- 
fore your mind the scene, when light was created. 
Imagine yourself seated on a high hill, ina dark night— 
so dark, that you can see nothing arouud you; and if 
you hold up your hand before your eyes, you cannot see 
that. Then, suppose you hear a great voice like thun- 
der, so loud that if one man stood on the top of the 
steeple of Park street church, in Boston, and another on 
the dome of St. Peter’s in Rome, both could hear it, say- 
ing, “ Light, sx!” Then, a sudden flash like lightning, 
turns the thick darkness into noon day! How great 
and glorious must be that Being, who could make such 
a wonderful change, by speaking a single word! 
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MARTIN, THE SINGER, 

More than three hundred and fifty years ago, there 
was a boy in Germany, named Martin, who was very 
fond of study ; and he was determined to get learning, 
But his father was not, at this time, able to give him 
money to pay his expenses. Still, Martin would not 
give it up; and being a good singer, he used to go round 
and sing before rich people’s doors, till they would give 
him a little money; and in this way he was able to go 
on with his studies. He went to several different 
schools, where he distinguished himself, and after a 
while he went to college. He was a good scholar; and 
when he left college, he began to study law, to please 
his friends, though he did not like it much. One day, 
he was walking with a young friend named Alexis, 
whom he loved very much. They were overtaken by a 
thunder storm, and Alexis was struck dead at his feet. 
This made him very serious. He saw the vanity of the 
world; and determined that he would forsake it. He 
resolved on the spot, to become a monk; for you must 
know, at that time, people thought the way to become 
truly religious, was to leave the world, and be shut up 
in a great house called a monastery, or a nunnery ; and 
those that lived in this way were called monks and nuns. 
But, there was one thing about Martin’s conduct at this 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


time, that you would do well to imitate. When he saw 
what he thought he ought to do, he did not wait a sin- 
gle moment; but determined immediately to do it. If 
young people would act as promptly as he did, when 
they feel serious, so many of them would not harden 
themselves in sin. 

Martin’s friends did not like his resolution; and they 
tried to persuade him not to go into the monastery ; but 
he thought it was his duty, and he would go. He hada 
great many young friends, to whom he was strongly at- 
tached. To break away from them, and shut himself 
up in a monastery, was a great trial to him and to them. 
His vow to become a monk had been made in secret. 
As he was a young man of a cheerful temper, and full 
of good humor, with a fine voice, and a great lover of 
music, he knew that they would be unwilling to give him 
up. But, one evening he called them together, and 
after entertaining them awhile, he told them his resolu- 
tion, and bade them farewell. He then went to the 
monastery. If he had lived at the present day, and had 
been awakened as he was, with the same decision, he 
would have determined to give himself up to the service 
of Christ; and then, instead of going to a monastery, he 
would have gone among his friends, and told them of 
the beauty and loveliness of the Saviour, and tried to 
persuade them also, toembrace him. But,such a young 
man as Martin was, would never have been Jaughed 
out of his seriousness, by his young friends. 

We shall tell our readers hereafter about Martin, the 
monk. Here is enough for once. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Value of Secret Prayer. 


My young friends, I hope, remember what direction 
the Saviour has given us about secret prayer; and I 
hope that you all know something of its worth, by your 
own experience. You may haye thought much of the 
good it would do you and all who practise it, but did 
you ever think how much your example might benefit 
others? A little girl, being in the habit of praying in 
secret was at one time watched by her mother, who on 
finding her thus engaged, was thereby convinced of her 
own sinful neglect of this duty. She felt that she had 
too long neglected her precious soul, that she was in 
danger of being Jost forever, and began to pray for par- 
don and salvation. She has since, as we hope, become 
a true Christian, now loves to pray with her little daugh- 
ter, and both are happy in the thought that they shall 
finally meet in heaven, there to unite in praising the 
Redeemer through eternity. Have you not a mother 
or a father, a brother or a sister who does not pray in 
secret? Do you by your example remind them of this 
duty? Do you not wish them tobe good? Do you 
pray for them in secret? Do you daily pray in secret 
for yourself? Ifnot, will you begin to-night? Try the 
experiment, and if you persevere you will know the 
value of secret prayer. LD 

—_—p~———. 
Story of the Man who knew not How to Pray. 


Did you ever read the story of the poor Hottentot who 
felt that he was a great sinner, but did not know how to 
ray? Being present at family worship in his master’s 
ml he was taught how to pray by hearing the parable 
of the Pharisee and publican read. While the prayer of 
the Pharisee was read, the poor Hottentot thought with- 
in himself, “this is a good man; here is nothing for 
me ;” but when the master came to the prayer of the 
publican—* God be merciful to me a sinner,” “This 
suits me,” he cried; “ now I know how to pray ;” and he 
continued to put up that prayer until he found mercy. 
Did you, my young friend, ever fee] yourself to be a sin- 
ner,—a great sinner? Did you ever offer the prayer of 
the publican,—God be merciful to me a sinner? ‘L, D, 


——+>—___. 
Ingenious Way of asking for a Present. 


A little girl, whom we shall call Julia, was a great 
favorite with a lady who boarded in her mother’s family. 
Julia often visited this Jady’s room, and frequently re- 
ceived from her some little token of her affection. 

One day, as Julia entered the room of her friend, she 
spied some beautiful little object on the mantel-piece. 

er eye no sooner fell upon it, than she felt a strong de- 
sire to possess it as her own. But how to get it she 
knew not. To ask for it was improper; for her mother 
had repeatedly told her that she must never ask any one 
for presents ; and to take it without leave, she would not 





for her life. After gazing at it a moment, she ran to her 





friend, and, throwi 
kissing her most 
——, I was thinking, if you were a little girl like me, 
and I were a great lady like you, how I should love to 
give you that,” pointing at the object of her wishes, 

The lady at once bestowed on her little favorite the 
idol object, much amused at the ingenious way she had 
taken to ask for a present, and still not break at least the 
letter of her mother’s command.—S, S. Visiter. 

—@~—_—. 
Choose Good Company. 


Young men are, in general, but little aware how much 
their reputation is affected, in the view of the public, by 
the company they keep. The character of their asso- 
ciates is soon regarded as their own. If they seek the 
society of the worthy, it elevates them in the public esti- 
mation, as it is an evidence that they respect others. 
On the contrary, intimacy with persons of bad character 
always sinks a young man in the eye of the public. 
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A Little Boy. 


An old man, one day taking a child on his knee, en- 
treated him to seek God now, to pray to him, and to 
love him; when the child, looking up at him, asked, 
“ But why do not you seek God?” The old man deeply 
affected, answered, “I would, child; but my heart is 
hard—my heart is hard.” How important that children 
should seek God while they are very young ; 

For sinners, that grow old in sin, 
Are hardened in their crimes. 
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THE FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


Come ea closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock— 

And I will tell of Him who brought, 
Pure water from the Rock ; 

Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath and guile— 

He once a cradled babe did float 
All helpless on the Nile. 


You're weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide— 
Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide ? 
Who could to Wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim— 
Oh never from your hearts erase 
That blessed Mother’s name. 


*Tis time to sing your evening hymn— 
My youngest infant dove ; 

Come press thy velvet cheek to mine 
And learn the lay of love. 

My sheltering arm can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng ; 

Cling as you used to cling to her, 
Who sings the Angel’s song. 


Begin, sweet birds, the accustomed strain— 
Come, warble loud and clear— 

Alas! alas! you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear. 

Good night, go say the prayer she taught, 
Beside your little bed; 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead. 


A Father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life— 
His care protect these shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of life ; 
But who upon your infant heart 
Shall like that mother write ? 
Who touch the springs that rule the soul ? 
Dear mourning babes, good night. 
Christian Journal. 
ee 
THEY THAT SEEK ME EARLY SHALL FIND ME. 


Come, while the blossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze ; 

Come, while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways; 

Come,while sweet thoughts, like summer buds unfol 
Waken rich feelings in thy careless breast— 

While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding, 
Come and secure inestimable rest! 


ding, 


Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing, 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die ; 

Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing 
Fades like the crimson from a sunset sky. 

Life is but shadows, save a promise given, 
Which lights up sorrow with # fadeless ray ; 

Oh, touch the sceptre! with a hope in heaven, 


Come, turn thy spirit from the world away ! 


her arms around her neck, and 
ectionately, she exclaimed, “ Mrs. — 
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